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PLYMOUTH 
Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride 


A stern and rock-bound coast bordering deep forests, 
waves dashing high around an eminent boulder destined to be 
venerated as the Stepping-stone of a Nation. A group of 
firm-faced men, frail women and a few trembling children 
timidly side-glancing at big pine trees shielding skulking In- 
dians. Garb of middle-class Englishmen of the early seven- 
teenth century, matchlocks and blunderbuses. And riding 
in the broad bay, the Mayflower, square-rigged, high-decked 
. . . Is that the picture in your mind when Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is mentioned ? 

Take a trip with me to Plymouth and look the town over 
today. It’s only thirty-six miles from Boston, accessible by 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, Royal 
Blue Line of automobiles and trolleys. Or, if you enjoy 
sailing, a steamboat of the Nantasket Steamship Company. 
But so that nothing will escape our eyes, we’ll take our own 
motor car and trace the smooth macadam highway that event- 
ually leads to Provincetown, the tip of Cape Cod. 

Plymouth on the map is the shoulder from which Cape 
Cod lifts its arm, occupying a vast, heavily wooded territory 
dotted )with numerous lakes and ponds. It has a large 
harbor and an extensive shore-line, the whole area of the 
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township probably the greatest of any town in Massachusetts. 
Plymouth does not suffer from lack of space; a glance at 
the map proves that. Her fourteen thousand inhabitants 
are not huddled together by boundary restrictions. 

Neither are her industries. There is plenty of room for 
the erection of new manufacturing establishments and addi- 
tions to the old. This fact is impressed upon us when we 
cross the Kingston line into the township of Plymouth, for we 
immediately confront the colossal plant of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company. 

The long wooden building housing the rope-walk of the 
Plymouth Cordage Company extends from the Kingston line 
to the main factory structures of this tremendous concern. 
Plymouth Cordage Company products have for over fifty 
years represented master skill in rope-making, and backed by 
that sterling reputation, this Company is today the greatest 
rope-manufacturing plant in the world. It has a large Ca- 
nadian branch factory in Welland, Ontario. Huge ocean 
steamships transport its raw materials from Mexico and the 
Phillippines to its own piers in Plymouth. Over three thou- 
sand employees share in the Company’s profits under the best 
of working conditions that have set the Plymouth Cordage 
Company up as a model of progressive, scientific management. 

The Company has erected many substantial, well-kept 
dwellings for its employees, also a library, entertainment hall, 
men’s club and recreational center. Its beautiful grounds 
include an athletic field and baseball diamond. Musical and 
social organizations among the workers receive the Company’s 
hearty support. In short, nothing is overlooked that will 
increase the happiness and welfare of its employees, who 
have built up for the Plymouth Cordage Company not only 
business prosperity, but a solid spirit of industrial loyalty. 
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This section of Plymouth which the Plymouth Cordage 
Company occupies is known as North Plymouth or Seaside. 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church and the Lutheran Church are in 
the center of North Plymouth; also a theater and numerous 
stores. The Knapp and Hedge Schools, both large school- 
houses of up-to-date construction and equipment, units of 
the highly efficient Plymouth School Department, take care 
of the primary and intermediate education of North Plymouth 
children. A brick fire station contains modern apparatus, 
which is used only in ease of dangerous fires, for the motor 
apparatus, and permanent men on duty at the Plymouth Cen- 
tral Fire Station respond rapidly to fire alarms in this district. 

That trolley car rumbling past us is one of the Plymouth 
and Brockton Street Railway Company line, bound for Brock- 
ton, the ‘‘Shoe City’’, and connecting Plymouth with the 
State’s network of street railways. Under a canopy of mas- 
sive green-leaved elms we glide along Court Street, passing 
quiet homes, some pretentious, others small and cozy, nearly 
all surrounded by shrubbery and trim lawns that suggest 
Yankee independence and repugnance at overcrowding. 

Across a broad field on the right towers the National 
Monument to the Forefathers, the finger of the giant granite 
feminine figure Faith pointed skyward, reminding us that we 
are entering not only a thriving manufacturing community 
but the land of the Pilgrims, the birthplace of America. 

This splendid memorial to the Pilgrims, dedicated in 
1889, is the gift of the American people, the funds for its 
construction raised by popular subscription. From her emi- 
nence Faith looks out toward Plymouth Harbor, four lesser 
stone figures seated on symmetrically placed pedestals at the 
eross-Shaped base of the figure. Glass-covered bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions are embedded in the granite below and be- 
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tween these four guardian figures, the whole comprising a 
massive, artistically perfect memorial. The forearm of Faith, 
from the crook of the elbow to the tip of the pointing finger, 
is the height of a man; by this scale one may get some idea of 
its huge proportions. } 

At the corner of Lothrop Street the Episcopal Church, 
decked with ivy, is nestled under the elms, and on the same 
street the Christian Science Church and reading room. If 
we care for a dip in the ocean, we can keep on down Lothrop 
Street turning north again to Nelson Street to one of the bath- 
houses on the public camping and parking ground maintained 
by the town during the summer. Not far from here are the 
plants of the Edes Manufacturing Company, makers of fine 
zine products, and the Puritan Mills, one of the mills of the 
American Woolen Company, covering about two acres and 
employing several hundred textile workers. 

Continuing along Court Street, past numerous residential 
side streets that mount the upland or descend to the water 
we arrive at the spacious elm-bordered lawn fronting the sta- 
tion and yards of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Near the station are three factories: Ripley and Bart- 
lett, tack manufacturers, the Plymouth Yarn Company and 
the Bradley Rug Company. Justa little way farther around 
the corner of Water Street the Plymouth Boy’s Club is housed 
in a commodious building equipped with everything a boy 
can wish: gymnasium, reading-rooms, and, what perhaps in- 
terests the boys most, a powerful wireless outfit, with which 
messages have been received from as far as England. 

Samoset House, the famous yellow-painted four-story 
hotel with a broad, pleasant veranda, stands opposite the park 
that leads to the railroad station. Thousands of tourists and 
sojourners in Plymouth cherish delightful memories of the 
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Samoset House. Among those who have registered there are 
Presidents, other prominent Americans, and dignitaries of 
many nations. 

The Samoset House is more than a hotel. It is a Plym- 
outh institution, for its history goes back to the construction 
of the first railroad from Plymouth to Boston, in 1846. Du- 
ring the many historic celebrations held in Plymouth it has 
always served as headquarters for honored guests, and its 
dining-hall has resounded to the toasts of Daniel Webster. 
It is managed today with that same hospitality and efficient 
service which more than once lured the great statesman from 
business of the nation to banquet within its walls. 

Nearby, the Antiquarian House is always open to visitors. 
Besides serving as headquarters for the Plymouth Antiqua- 
rian Society, it contains an interesting collection of old fur- 
niture and relics. The building itself is the old Lothrop 
House, a mansion of eighteenth century architecture. 

Across the street from the Antiquarian House, St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church lifts its tall, thin spire. Nearby, the State 
Armory provides reading-rooms, gymnasium facilities and a 
large drill hall for L Company of the 101st Regiment, 26th 
Division—Plymouth’s own military company. Townsfolk 
have always enthusiastically supported their military organ- 
izations. In 1818, the infancy of organized State militia, 
the Standish Guards of Plymouth was a permanent military 
company perpetuating Myles Standish’s little army that awed 
good Indians and restrained them from turning into bad ones. 

Beyond the Armory on the opposite side of Court Street, 
the eyes of all passers-by are attracted to a granite edifice at 
the corner of Chilton Street. If our friends have visited 
Plymouth, we have seen that peaked roof, those plain massive 
columns, on postcards or in souvenir books. For Pilgrim 
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Hall is the storehouse of the world’s most valuable collection 
of Pilgrim relics. Elder Brewster’s chair, Priscilla Mullins’ 
spinning-wheel, the cradle of Peregrine White, the sword of 
Myles Standish, Governor Bradford’s Bible, Indian relies 
the Hall is packed with all sorts of material prized by those 
interested in Pilgrim lore. Among its priceless oil paintings 
is a portrait of Edward Winslow, Bradford’s successor as 
governor of the colony, the only genuine portrait of a Pilgrim 
that has been handed down to posterity. There rests even 
the bones of the good ship Sparrowhawk, wrecked on Cape 
Cod while sailing to the new world in 1626 with additional 
colonists for Virginia. The library connected with the Hall 
is a rendez-vous for genealogists and students of Pilgrim 
history. Its archives have spoiled the sale of a coat-of-arms 
to many an overzealous claimant of Pilgrim blood. 

It would take a whole day for us to examine all the relies 
in Pilgrim Hall, so we drive along toward the main business 
section of the town. On the way stands the county Court 
House, a red brick structure built in 1820, of attractive symet- 
rical architecture. On North Russell Street near the Court 
House the Registry of Deeds occupies a large yellowish stone 
fireproof building. Many of the quaint deeds recorded there 
designate land holdings as ‘‘meersteads’’, a term borrowed 
from the Dutch, reflecting the influence of the Pilgrims’ resi- 
dencein Holland. These deeds trace the ownership of Plym- 
outh County land back to the Pilgrims themselves. Plymouth 
is the shire town of Plymouth County, and most of the 
county’s business is transacted in these two buildings. 

The Plymouth Police Department has its station between 
North and South Russell Streets near the Court House. The 
Police force is well organized, with patrolmen on duty day 
and night in every section of the town. Special policemen 
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augment the regular force whenever they are needed. Good 
citizenship and the Plymouth Police Department keep the 
town remarkably free from crime. 

At the corner of Brewster Street, on the side of Court 
Street opposite the Court House, the Methodist Church and 
parsonage overlook Plymouth Harbor, and near the end of 
Brewster Street on the waterfront, the woolen-cloth manu- 
facturing plant of George Mabbett and Sons Company turns 
out a product that answers every demand for quality. 

We now turn into Shirley Square, where Main Street 
begins, and there a bustling city street with up-to-date busi- 
ness blocks and shops marks the business center of the town. 
The substantial banks that have played so vital a part in the 
development of Plymouth occupy two blocks: the Plymouth 
National Bank, Old Colony National Bank, Plymouth Savings 
Bank, Plymouth Five Cents Savings Bank, and Plymouth 
Cooperative Bank. 

The two national banks are strong institutions, each show- 
ing assets around the two-million-dollar mark, the Plymouth 
National founded in 1803, the Old Colony National in 18382. 
The Plymouth Savings and Plymouth Five Cents Savings 
Banks have provided safe interest-bearing facilities for the 
thrifty townsfolk and their neighbors in Plymouth County 
towns for many years. The Plymouth Cooperative Bank 
likewise stimulates thrift by regular payments on shares. 

In the midst of this activity the Central Fire Station, 
than which no city boasts more modern equipment, with motor 
apparatus and men permanently stationed there to answer 
to alarms, speeds its firefighters to any spot in the wide area 
entrusted to its protection. 

The Fire Department is an institution of which Plymouth 
is justly proud. In all the history of the town, even in the 
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days of bucket brigades, no fire has ever spread beyond 
human control in the main part of the town. The extent of 
the Plymouth woods naturally calls for the town’s provision 
of a forest-fire fighting force. This department is headed 
by the forest warden, and often numbers one hundred men 
when a forest fire is driven by a gale and spreading rapidly. 
Due to the efficiency of this department, which combats the 
menace of forest fires with watchmen stationed in tall steel 
towers and forest patrols, no wood fires have ever endangered 
the town. The annual fire loss in Plymouth is surprisingly 
low for a community of its size. 

At the corner of Main and North Streets stands the old 
Colonial home of General John Winslow, built in 1730. The 
General was second in command of the expedition that deport- 
ed the Acadians from Nova Scotia. Don’t blame him for the 
hardships of those unfortunate people described by Long- 
fellow in ‘‘Evangeline’’. He was only obeying orders. Did 
he think of his own peaceful home in Plymouth when the torch 
was applied to the farmhouses of Grand Pre? His portrait 
in Pilgrim Hall, showing him in the scarlet uniform of the 
British army, suggests that he was the type of man whose 
heart would ache at the dismal contrast. 

Giant lindens with a glimpse of the harbor beyond invite 
us down North Street. The Pilgrims and their children 
planted many of these elms with seed brought from England 
in the Mayflower. Tucked behind them, the Russell Memori- 
al Library furnishes a valuable collection of volumes as the 
literary center of the town Just below the library the old 
Winslow Mansion, built in 1734 by Edward Winslow, brother 
to John Winslow, stands as an imposing example of Colonial 
architecture. 

Here two roads branch from North Street, the left-hand 
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leading northward to Water Street, the right-hand along the 
brow of Cole’s Hill to Leyden Street. But we continue down 
North Street to the massive white marble and granite struct- 
ure ahead, the columns of its open sides and interior support- 
ing a flat roof, a simple yet beautiful mausoleum type of me- 
morial surrounded by the lawns of the State Reservation, 
shaded by the grassy embankment of Cole’s Hill. This por- 
tico was presented to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
by the National Society of Colonial Dames of America in 
1921 as a memorial to the Three Hundredth Anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. Inside that monument reposes 
granite sacred to the freedom-loving peoples of every conti- 
nent—Plymouth Rock. 

Again we skip back to December 21, 1620. ‘The waves 
roll around the Rock just as they roll today under the new 
portico that shields it in its original location. Down the 
harbor a tiny shallop approaches, eighteen of the Mayjflower’s 
complement manning her. ‘They have cruised all the way 
from Provincetown, where the Mayflower is anchored, for 
they are seeking a suitable location for establishing their 
colony. Among these explorers are John Carver, first gov- 
ernor of the colony; William Bradford, Carver’s successor 
and historian of the ‘‘Plimouth Plantation’’; Edward Wins- 
low and Myles Standish, adventurer and warrior, military 
head of the colony. | 

It is flood tide. They make their landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, the flat water-encircled boulder that offers the best 
landing-place, the only rock of such proportions on the whole 
shore. They: decide that Plymouth, as it was named by Cap- 
tain John Smith in his exploration of the Atlantic coast, is 
the most desirable site for a permanent settlement, and re- 
turn to the Mayflower with the news. That was the original 
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landing on Plymouth Rock. The Mayflower’s passengers 
landed later. 

The Rock was formerly covered by an arched canopy. This 
was torn down before the Tercentenary exercises, and the 
present portico erected. The Rock is now in the same spot 
where it stood when the exploring party from the Mayflower 
made their landing. | 

The State Wharf furnishes a deep dockage for vessels that 
come up the main channel. On the shore to the northward 
the Town Wharf will soon be constructed. Thirteen acres 
between Lothrop Street and the old ‘‘clam factory’’ will ex- 
tend four hundred feet into the harbor, affording every fa- 
cility for extensive shipping. An appropriation of $230,000 
has already been made for beginning work on this huge pier. 
A new channel with depth sufficient to float the largest vessels 
will be dredged to the new wharf, making a total of three 
deep-water channels that will lead from the outer harbor to 
the waterfront. 

The sea breeze blows refreshingly across the spacious lawns 
extending north and south from the Rock. This tract is the 
State Reservation, formerly the busiest part of the water- 
front, where in the days of the Indies trade Plymouth barks 
and brigs landed their cargoes at smelly, bustling wharves. 
When the Tercentenary Celebration was planned, the State 
of Massachusetts made a large appropriation and purchased 
all the property from the outlet of Town Brook to the present 
northern extremity of the Reservation. This land was cleared 
of all wharves and buildings and filled in with stone, sand 
and loam, which, now planted with grass and shrubbery, en- 
hances the beauty of the Rock’s surroundings and invites the 
tourist to rest a while at the water’s edge. 

On this Reservation the famous pageant ‘‘The Pilgrim 
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Spirit’’ was enacted throughout the summer of 1921 by a east 
of over one thousand people. On Cole’s Hill seats built for 
the occasion accommodated ten thousand people. 

Flights of granite steps lead to the crest of Cole’s Hill, 
where the Plymouth Rock House overlooks the extensive har- 
bor and Cape Cod Bay. This hotel is open the year round, 
serves excellent meals, and offers home-like accommodations 
to the hundreds of guests who make it their headquarters 
annually. 

On Cole’s Hill the Pilgrims buried almost half their num- 
ber during the first winter. Over their graves the survivors 
planted corn, that their losses might not be disclosed to in- 
quisitive Indians. But the Pilgrims were fortunate in meet- 
ing a few trustworthy Indian neighbors, and in memory of 
Massasoit, friendly chief of the Indians around Plymouth, 
the Order of Red Men has erected an heroic statue of the 
hospitable sachem. A little way south of this statue, in a 
sarcophagus rest the remains of those Pilgrims whose skele- 
tons have been unearthed in excavations on Cole’s Hill, and 
near it a memorial seat invites tourists to linger and enjoy 
a broad view of its historic surroundings. Close to Cole’s 
Hill are the Baptist and Universalist Churches. On Middle 
Street, which connects the Cole’s Hill neighborhood with 
Main Street, is the busy printing office of the Memorial Press 
the Old Colony Memorial, a weekly newspaper established in 
1822, welcomes visitors who seek information from its files. 
These files include all copies dating from the the first issue, 
comprising an intimate, unbroken history of Plymouth for 
the past one hundred years. 

At the southern foot of Cole’s Hill, Leyden Street, the first 
street in Plymouth, ascends the slope to Town Square. Along 
this street the Pilgrims built their first homes, and in the 
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early days of the colony practically all their coming and 
going was confined to its limited area. On the way we pass 
the site of the first or Common House, where the Pilgrims 
lived together during the first disastrous winter. Immedi- 
ately upon landing, the Pilgrims started work on the Com- 
mon House, felling trees and hewing out timbers with their 
big heavy axes. Although the original Common House is no 
longer standing, the present structure is composed of many 
ancient hand-hewn rafters, no doubt shaped by the axe-strokes 
of some of the Pilgrim band. , 

Like North Street, Leyden Street is shaded by huge elms. 
Its houses border on the sidewalks, and few of them have 
lawns. The back yards of the dwellings on the southern side 
of the street reach almost to the bank of Town Brook. These 
tracts of land are the ‘‘meersteads’’ of the documents in the 
Registry of Deeds. 

Leyden Street crosses Main Street, and on the corner we 
face the new Federal Building, containing the post office 
and custom house. It is an ornamental edifice, its architecture 
along the line of Philadelphia’s Independence Hall. Near it 
the cold water of Elder Brewster Spring bubbles up in a 
handsome drinking fountain. The spring itself is on the bank 
of Town Brook, the stream that flows just apart from the 
center of the town, and electric power pumps the water of the 
spring to the fountain. 

On the opposite side of Main Street stood Governor Brad- 
ford’s house, a site now occupied by the Governor Bradford 
Building with its attractive stores and pleasant offices. We 
are now in Town Square, with Market Street branching off 
parallel to the Main Street Extension. Market Street joins 
Pleasant Street, where are located the Beth Israel Synagogue 
and the Advent Church. Just off Summer Street, which pre- 
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viously joins Market, the Bradford, Kyle and Co. plant manu- 
factures its product of insulated wire. Above Pleasant Street 
rises Watson’s Hill, the camping-ground of the Indians and 
home of Massasoit. | 
At the head of Town Square stands the beautiful Unitarian 
Church. Sunday mornings its memorial chimes sound for 
miles over the water and quiet countryside. The Congrega- 
tional Church occupies the north side of the square, where the 
faith of the Pilgrims is still preserved in essentially the same 
religion which John Robinson preached. 
The old Town House fills most of the opposite side of the 
square. It was constructed for a county court house in 1749 
and bought by the town in 1820, the year the present county 
Court House was built. It is still used for the town offices. 
A long flight of stone steps leads from beside the First 
Church to the top of Burial Hill. Here lies all that is mortal 
of Bradford, Brewster, and scores of the Pilgrims and their 
children. Many quaint epitaphs and carvings of cherubs 
are inscribed on the ancient headstones. Among these crude 
markers of first settlers’ graves are interspersed modern tab- 
lets of granite or marble with which descendants of the Pil- 
grims have replaced the time-worn slabs of their ancestors. 
From the light-brown unpretentious shaft marking Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s grave we view the panorama of Plymouth 
Harbor and Cape Cod Bay. On a clear day, with the naked 
eye we can trace the shore-line of Cape Cod to Provincetown. 
The long headland of the Gurnet with twin white lighthouses 
on its mounded tip protects Plymouth’s big harbor from the 
direct wash of the ocean. Saquish forms a protuberance 
stretching toward us from the long beach that leads to the 
tip of the Gurnet. Farther down the beach Clark’s Island, a 
tufted green hump rising from the middle of the outer har- 
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bor, reminds us that it was here that the Pilgrims first wor- 
shiped in the new world. Closer to Plymouth, Long Beach, 
a thin, sandy strip of land, licks its yellow tongue into the 
harbor from the opposite direction, dividing the inner harbor 
from the outer. The deep outer harbor, called ‘‘The Cow- 
yard’’, affords shelter to vessels of almost any draft. The 
inner harbor, however, is shallow, but deep channels wind to 
the State Wharf and Plymouth Cordage Company piers, and 
the third channel will soon be dredged to the new Town 
Wharf. 

On Burial Hill the Pilgrims built their fort, and near it 
their watch tower. The old powder house, erected in 1775 for 
Revolutionary purposes, has been reconstructed, and now 
stands, a replica of the original, in its old location. Tablets 
mark the sites of the old fort and tower. Two ancient British 
cannon of the time of Mary and Edward VI glower on Town 
Square from a platform marked by a bronze tablet, a gift to 
the town from the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of London, England. From the northwestern slope of 
Burial Hill we look down on the Cornish and Burton Schools, 
two of the town’s substantial schoolhouses. : 

Continuing our tour, we cross the wide concrete bridge 
over Town Brook, the stream that furnished shad and ale- 
wives to the Pilgrims when less bony food was scarce. Below 
us extends attractive little Brewster Spring Park, a gift to 
the town from Mrs. Forbes, daughter of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, whose mother, before her marriage to the great poet and 
essayist, was Miss Lydia Jackson, of Plymouth. Near the out- 
let of the brook are the plants of the Plymouth Electric Light 
Company and Plymouth Foundry Company, manufacturers 
of stoves. Near the end of Main Street Extension we pass 
the Old Colony Theatre, a large playhouse equipped for pre- 
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senting road shows in addition to its regular line of motion 
pictures. 

The nearby old Howland House, built in 1666, will soon 
occupy a large park that is to be added to its present green 
lawns. Here the Howland family holds annual reunions, 
inside the same walls and on the same plot of ground near 
the juncture of Main Street Extension and Sandwich Street 
where dwelt John Howland, the last of the Pilgrims. 

Just beyond, surrounded by the elm-bordered lawns of 
Training Green, the monument to Plymouth’s soldiers and 
sailors in the Civil War raises its tall cylindrical granite col- 
umn, topped by the figure of an eagle. The Morton School, 
the Junior High School, one of Plymouth’s largest and finest 
schoolhouses, covers a big tract of land on the opposite side 
of Sandwich Street. And down Lincoln Street, a side street 
extending toward the harbor, we glimpse the high school. The 
Plymouth High School, like the other Plymouth schools, is 
conducted with a high degree of efficiency, offering every ad- 
vantage in secondary education. It has prepared hundreds 
of boys and girls for college and business. On its large ath- 
letic field it has won a reputation for clean sportsmanship and 
winning teams. 

At the foot of Fremont Street, which runs parallel to Lin- 
eoln Street, the town has set apart a spacious playground for 
its children. The Mount Pleasant School and South Street 
School are also in this section, somewhat to the westward. 

The William Harlow House, built in 1677, contains many 
timbers from the old fort. This ancient Colonial-roofed build- 
ing stands near the carbarns of the Brockton and Plymouth 
Street Railway Company. 

All the way along we have passed numerous garages and 
gasoline stations, and if we have visited one of them we are 
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impressed by the courtesy and efficient service of its em- 
ployees. Plymouth is naturally the objective of motorists 
from all parts of the country, and the number plates of pass- ~ 
ing cars identify representatives from almost every state in 
the union. The garages of Plymouth cater to local patrons 
with the same courtesy they show to tourists. There are sev- 
eral garages and service stations near the old Harlow House. 

In this section the Superinsulated Wire Company is a new 
plant that is steadily growing. Already its products have 
won high standing in the wire market. 

Just above Jabez Corner we sight the County Farm. Here 
the county’s House of Correction keeps its prisoners occupied 
tilling the soil and otherwise making themselves useful. It 
is a model farm with attractively laid out grounds. The Fed- 
eral Government frequently quarters its choicest culprits here 
to rusticate when Fort Leavenworth and Atlanta become bore- 
some to them. 

With one of the most pleasant views of fields and ocean ob- 
tainable in Plymouth, the Jordan Hospital looms on the sum- 
mit of an adjacent hill. This celebrated institution was found- 
ed by the late Eben D. Jordan, Jr., formerly a summer resi- 
dent of Plymouth. Its maintenance has been met by liberal 
gifts of generous benefactors, the most substantial of these 
awarded by the will of the late Rosa A. Cole of Kingston. Be- 
sides the large addition to the original hospital building, by 
her will the the Hospital received property and funds that 
have enabled the institution to carry on its work much more 
efficiently. It now represents the latest word in medical sci- 
ence, employing Boston specialists and an active force of 
physicians and nurses. It includes a large maternity hospital, 
operating room with splendid equipment—in short, every- 
thing that should be found in a large hospital like the Jordan. 
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It is the medical center for this section of Plymouth County. 

We are now approaching one of Plymouth’s many pleasant 
suburbs—Chiltonville. Here, during King Philip’s War, a 
party of hilarious Indians rendered themselves somewhat. ob- 
noxious by sealping eleven of the inhabitants. From the 
heights of Chiltonville scarcely a dwelling is deprived of a 
broad outlook over Cape Cod Bay. Along Kel River, however, 
the productive fields and gardens extend over lower land to 
Sherman Whipple’s attractive country place, noted for its 
prize-winning cattle and the excellence of its farm produce. 
Looking up Eel River, we behold a peaceful country seene— 
winding waters, tall grass of green meadows, a mixture of 
palatial summer homes and: tidy little farmhouses, ending in 
a background of distant pines and oaks. 

It is here that Long Beach joins the coast-line, and a large 
bath-house provides dressing-rooms and refreshments for 
hundreds who go in for a daily dip in summer. Sandy beaches 
that dispel illusions of a ‘‘stern and rockbound coast’’ stretch 
over the greater part of Plymouth’s shores, and there is hard- 
ly a summer cottage within reach of the ocean that has not 
a bathing beach literally in its front yard. The short is dotted 
with these summer homes from the Kingston line to the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

Inland, in the village known as Russells Mills, the factory 
of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company utilizes the 
vast water power of Hel River in a beautiful area that permits 
further industrial development. The products of this com- 
pany include various kinds of rubber goods. 

Atop the hill ahead bulks Hotel Pilgrim. This splendid 
summer hotel commands an ocean view on two sides, and from 
the other side a pleasant vista of fields and woodland. To 
house the hundreds who sojourn here every summer, the man- 
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agement has built a large addition that will provide rooms for 
the many applicants who have heretofore made reservations 
far in advance. Its excellent cuisine, quiet surroundings and 
social life, stimulated by its decorative furnishings and ex- 
clusive patronage, account for its high standing among the 
vacationists of Massachusetts. 

Adjoining the grounds of Hotel Pilgrim, the Plymouth 
Country Club furnishes the golfer with an excellent clubhouse 
and one of the finest links in this section. The clubhouse is 
a most attractive bungalow, spacious and equipped completely 
with everything that a model country club should have. On 
a summer day its veranda presents a scene of gay social life, 
its 18-hole golf-course a colorful picture of recreationists or 
spectators of one of its annual tournaments. The world’s best 
golfers frequently play on this course, and the tournaments 
held by the Club bring entries from all parts of the nation. 
The breeze from the ocean sweeps over the broad fields of the 
golf course, and the clubhouse overlooks Cape Cod Bay and 
Plymouth Harbor, a superb view. 

If we follow the macadam highway over the Pine Hills, 
the heavily wooded upland rising from the fields of the Coun- 
try Club, we shall pass through Manomet, a pretty farming 
village. Here on Manomet Point is located Mayflower Inn, 
one of the most celebrated hotels along the main Cape Cod 
highway. The Mayflower Inn, although a comparatively new 
hotel, immediately built its splendid reputation the year it 
was opened. On beautiful Manomet Point, on a road that 
leads off the main highway, restful, serving the best of meals, 
in which a specialty is made of sea food, vacationists ‘‘took 
to’’ the new Inn on their first visit. There is no finer hotel 
in southeastern Massachusetts. Many of its guests who spend 
the whole summer at the Inn are those who sojourned there 
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the summer it was first opened. Its patrons almost invariably 
come again. 

The Idlewild and Ardmore are other hotels in Manomet, on 
the high Manomet Bluffs that oppose the mighty advance of 
the waves of Cape Cod Bay. Below the Bluffs are the villages 
of Ellisville and Cedarville. The latter contributed local 
color, atmosphere, and even the characters’ real names to the 
first edition of the novel ‘‘Cape Cod Folks’’. The result of 
the last-named liberty was a libel suit against the author, in 
which the righteously indignant ‘‘characters’’ were victorious. 

At Lake Manomet’s three-mile stretch of cool fresh water 
we cross the line into Bourne, one of the towns along the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

But we haven’t seen all of Plymouth yet. We have only 
traced the shore-line, the main Cape Cod Highway. A side 
road leads us back into Plymouth’s deeper woods. Perhaps 
we jump a deer or scare up a partridge or a covey of quail. 
Oh yes, they’re here, all right, although they are not always 
plentiful. Still, if you know where to look for them, you'll 
find them. It is not unusual to meet a hunter in the hunting 
season lugging a sizable bag of game, often all that the law 
allows, tramping homeward through the Plymouth woods. 

Animal life can hardly be considered as flourishing, but 
Plymouth has her full share of Massachusetts’ red and gray 
squirrels, muskrat, mink, otter, skunk, raccoon, foxes and 
deer. Geese, ducks and shore-birds stop over lone enough on 
their migrations to supply roasts and stews to persistent gun- 
ners. Partridges, quail and pheasants complete the list of 
game birds. Song birds are very numerous. There are no 
poisonous snakes to take the joy out of a walk in the woods. 

Flowers abound in spring, especially the trailing arbutus, 
or mayflower, as the Pilgrims erroneously named it because 
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it reminded them of the real mayflower in old England that 
they would never see again. Pond lilies dance on inland wa- 
ters, and the tall sabbatia or Rose 0’ Plymouth Town, shaped 
somewhat like cosmos, tints the shores of Plymouth’s numer- 
ous ponds with pink during mid-summer. This is Plymouth’s 
own flower, for disdaining all other territory between Alaska 
and the Gulf of Mexico, it nestles contentedly in the Plymouth 
woods, indigenous only to Plymouth soil, refusing to grow 
outside of Plymouth and its immediate vicinity. 

Tradition has it that there are three hundred and sixty-five 
ponds in Plymouth—one for every day in the year. An at- 
tempt to count them convinces one that this is an ultraconser- 
vative estimate. In these ponds yellow perch, white perch, 
pickerel and black bass bite willingly at live bait. Many of 
the larger ponds are renowned for their bass fishing, and 
there is hardly a camp on their shores that lacks the outline of 
a captured four-pounder sketched on its wall. The ponds are 
frequently restocked by the State authorities. One of the 
most successful experiments in ‘‘planting’’ fish foreign to 
Massachusetts inland waters was the introduction of Atlan- 
tic salmon from Bangor Pool into Long Pond, one of Plym- 
outh’s largest and most beautiful lakes. Not the land-locked, 
but the sea-going variety of salmon, that sportsmen go ‘‘down 
east’’ to catch. The capture of a twelve-pounder is not infre- 
quent in Long Pond today, which proves that plenty of Long 
Pond’s big denizens are still hiding there, awaiting the skil- 
ful angler. 

Although the streams are not well suited to trout, large 
catches are often made that smash the theory that these game 
fish have been ‘‘killed out’’ locally. Perhaps the average fish- 
erman lacks the patience of the determined trout angler. 
But whether the trout bite or not, a day outdoors in spring 
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along the banks of a musical brook, with birds singing and na- 
ture waking, is far from misspent. And Plymouth has dozens 
of such brooks. | 

In Plymouth Harbor and Cape Cod Bay, pollock, cunners, 
tautog and haddock require less persuasion to bite. Schools 
of mackerel actually jump at a bare hook during their season. 
Lobster fishing supports many local fishermen. Plymouth 
clams, renowned for their flavor, thrive in the white sandy 
tracts of the outer harbor, on Long Beach, and, in fact, the 
whole length of the shore-line. 

Plymouth’s water system furnishes excellent drinking wa- 
ter from the white sandy depths of Great South and Little 
South Ponds and Patuxet Lake, three of Plymouth’s clearest 
spring-fed lakes. The pumping-station and high-pressure res- 
ervoir are at Patuxet Lake, not far from Morton Park. 

The Forestry Department carefully supervises Morton 
Park, a vast area of pines and oaks bordering on the shores of 
Little Pond and Billington Sea. The latter, although it sug- 
gests a young ocean, is an inland lake, discovered shortly after 
the Pilgrims landed by runaway Francis Billington, the bad 
boy of the Pilgrim colony. Francis had previously come dan- 
gerously close to blowing the Mayflower to smithereens by 
firing off a gun below decks where the powder was stored. 
Few were the blessings he conferred upon his companions 
until he ran away and vanished in the depths of forests in- 
habited only by Indians and beasts of prey. 

But there were those who loved him, and they, joined by 
others who half hoped that by this time Francis had nourished 
a wildeat, formed a searching party. Sure enough—Francis’ 
guardian angel was not napping, for the young runaway 
hailed them, descending a tree near a lake and proclaiming 
that he had discovered a great sea, which he straightway 
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named Billington Sea. The business of hustling Francis home 
was probably more pressing than confirming the nature of his 
discovery. But the name, Billington Sea, has clung to its 
land-locked waters ever since. 

Town Brook flows through Morton Park from Billington 
Sea, furnishing power for the mills of the Standish Worsted 
Company, manufacturers of men’s wear and London-shrunk 
high-grade cloth, the Plymouth Mills, tack manufacturers, and 
the Bradford, Kyle and Co. wire-works. Alewives still seek 
its headwaters in spring, and then the ‘‘herring fishing privi- 
leges’’ are sold at public auction. 

This custom has been handed down through generations, 
along with the town meeting and other thoroughly democratic 
institutions established by the first colonists. The administra- 
tion of the town is headed by a board of five selectmen, elect- 
ed annually by popular vote, as are all the principal town 
officials. By population Plymouth is entitled to city govern- 
ment, but so marked are the advantages of town government, 
in which every citizen plays an active part, that the traditions 
of her Pilgrim founders are perpetuated by that democracy 
which they themselves established. 

Social organizations are many and active. The Plymouth 
Woman ’s Club has a remarkable record for proposing and suc- 
cessfully completing improvements, such as the beautifying 
of the banks of Town Brook and the organization of the Girls’ 
Club. The Girls’ Club, now housed comfortably in a building 
on Court Street, welcomes girls over sixteen years of age as 
members. Nearly every large fraternal order has a lodge in 
Plymouth with lodge-rooms in the center of the town. Every 
local church conducts its own social activities for old and 
young. 

Plymouth’s musical organizations have developed many na- 
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tionally famous musicians. One of these, Mr. Frederick 
Phinney, formerly conductor of Phinney’s United States 
Band, generously presented the entire library of that cele- 
brated concert band to the town and financed the development 
of the Pilgrim Band, a local organization numbering fifty 
pieces. The Plymouth Philharmonic Orchestra gives concerts 
of the highest class of orchestral music, and the Choral So- 
ciety, formed of Plymouth’s best voices, creditably renders 
the best choral selections. 

Unlike so many communities of historic interest, Plymouth 
has never been satisfied with lying back and reposing, depen- 
dent on her tourist trade for sustenance. She retains her an- 
cient customs because she has never found a better substitute, 
and just as long as those customs do not hinder her business 
progress, she will probably adhere to them. Her thriving in- 
dustries, up-to-date shops, refinement and prosperity of home 
life—all attest her spirit of enterprise, progressive ideals tem- 
pered from becoming radical by the proper balance of con- 
servative far-sightedness. Her citizens are by no means the 
staid, sedate New Englanders of fiction who extend curt and 
chilly greetings to newcomers. They are for the most part en- 
ergetic workers for the good of their community, with a hos- 
pitable welcome to strangers—tourists and new residents 
alike. The success of many ‘‘outsiders’’ who have engaged in 
business in Plymouth is due to their warm reception by the 
Plymouth people, who immediately absorbed them as ‘‘insid- 
ers.’’ It is largely for the purpose of welcoming and further- 
ing the best interests of such newcomers that the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce has been organized. 

The Plymouth Chamber of Commerce is always eager to an- 
Swer inquiries concerning the town, and at the present time 
is seriously considering the appointment of a secretary who 
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will devote his whole time to this work. It stimulates the con- 

struction of new dwelling houses when, as is frequently the 
ease, the town outgrows its immediate housing facilities. Com- 
mittees on forestry, harbor improvements, membership, mer- 
chants, new enterprises, holidays, public utilities, publicity, 
roads and bridges, shore rights, town improvements, transpor- 
tation, fire prevention, and fish and game keep in close touch 
with town affairs and speed action on local improvement bills 
before Congress and the State Legislature. The Chamber 
holds monthly meetings, addressed by authorities on subjects 
relative to its work. 

Are we leaving Plymouth with that same picture of the 
Pilgrim band huddled on a bleak, desolate shore? Or are we 
asking ourselves, ‘‘ Why leave at all?’’ Is there any town of- 
fering better natural and industrial advantages for the es- 
tablishment of a business or a home? In a healthful New 
England climate, the whole Atlantic Ocean at her feet, one 
hundred square miles of open woodland and farm lands for 
«a back yard, splendid water supply, exceptional educational 
facilities, the best of industrial conditions, Plymouth has her 
latch-string out for you. The Pilgrims’ pride was not in that 
picture of bleak shores and wild forests that frowned threat- 
eningly, inhospitably on their daring venture. The Pilgrims’ 
pride was in the picture of the future that Bradford forecast 
between the lines of his history of the colony — the Plymouth 
that opens her doors to you today. 
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